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Military Assistance to Europe 
> 


Ax. GortscHatk: The Truman Administration has asked Congress 
appropriate one billion, four hundred and fifty million dollars for 
itary aid to the signers of the North Atlantic Pact, Greece, and Tur- 
. The opposition to the request is expected to be stubborn. Today we 
pose to discuss the pros and cons of this issue. 

Nill you tell us more precisely, Hickerson, what the proposed military 
istance program is? 


Mix. Hickrrson: The program is an integrated part of our over-all 
eign policy. It is not a new policy. It is a policy which we have been 
lowing consistently. In his Inaugural Address last January, President 
uman outlined four courses of interrelated action through which the 
ited States is helping to create world conditions under which all na- 
as and all peoples will be able to live in peace, freedom, and security. 
ose four courses were: First, to support and to strengthen the United 
tions; second, to continue our program for world economic recovery; 
rd, to strengthen free nations against the dangers of aggression; and, 
ith, to undertake a program to improve living conditions of the 
yples of underdeveloped areas through the use of modern technology. 
e Atlantic Pact and the proposed military aid program, of course, 
ne squarely under the third of these three courses." 


In his Inaugural Address, delivered on January 20, 1949, President Harry S. 
Iman said, in part: “In the coming years, our program for peace and freedom will 
Shasize four major courses of action. 

First, we will continue to give unfaltering support to the United Nations and 
ted agencies, and we will continue to search for ways to strengthen their author- 
and increase their effectiveness. ... 

Second, we will continue our programs for world economic recovery. 

This means, first of all, that we must keep our full weight behind the European 
overy Program.... 

In addition, we must carry out our plans for reducing the barriers to world 
le and increasing its volume.... 

Third, we will strengthen freedom-loving countries against the dangers of 
ression. 

We are working out with a number of countries a joint agreement designed to 
ngthen the security of the North Atlantic area. Such an agreement would take 
form of a collective defense arrangement within the terms of the United Nations 
iter. 
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Mr. Wricut: The question which I think is important is how im 
mediate is the necessity for giving military aid. The North Atlantic P? 
is now being debated. There is the question of whether this must be ii 
mediately supplemented by military aid. That question is perhaps givy 
point by the statement made by Schuman, the French Foreign Minist 
to the effect that France (and he included, I think, the other Europe: 
countries) was interested in being defended and not in being a | 
and then liberated. He pointed out that the Pact in itself might, in ti 
long run, assure that they would win any war in which they we 
involved, but it might mean that that would come only after they hi 
been occupied and liberated.” : 


Mr. Gorrscuak: There is, it seems to me, a certain amount of oblig! 
tion in the Atlantic Pact on the United States to commit itself to militaj 
aid to the signers. | 

Article II of the Atlantic Pact says, “That the parties, separately a: 
jointly, by means of continuous and effective self-help and mutual ai 


will maintain and develop their individual and collective capacity / 


| 
| 


“We have already established such a defense pact for the Western Hemisphi 
by the treaty of Rio de Janeiro. | 

“The primary purpose of these agreements is to provide unmistakable proof of | 
joint determination of the free countries to resist armed attack from any quar} 
Every country participating in these arrangements must contribute all it can to. 
common defense. 

“If we can make it sufficiently clear, in advance, that any armed attack affect: 
our national security would be met with overwhelming force, the armed att 
might never occur.... 

“In addition, we will provide military advice and equipment to free nations w 
will cooperate with us in the maintenance of peace and security. 

“Fourth, we must embark on a bold new program for making the benefits of « 
scientific advances and industrial progress available for the improvement and grov 
of underdeveloped areas... .” 


2 On April 4, 1949, at the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty, the French Fore 
Minister, Robert Schuman, said, in part: “The exclusive concern of France is 
make impossible any invasion of her own territory or of the territory of pee 
loving nations. Our aim cannot be restricted to the winning of a war which mi 
be forced upon us, a war which, even if we win it, would leave Europe ravaged < 
depopulated. We want to avoid such a war by becoming, together, strong enougl 
safeguard peace. ...” . 
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ist armed attack.” Does that mean that we are definitely committed 
military aid? 

Mr. Hickerson: It means that we are committed to the principle of 
f-help and mutual aid. It does not mean that we are committed to any 
rticular type, but to the principle. It is interesting, however, to con- 
er the relationship between the Pact and the military aid program, 
cause the Pact would not be complete without the military assistance 
ogram to supplement it and to strengthen it. 


Mr. Waicut: There is, I believe, an implication that we ought to do 
mething to contribute to the capacity of Western Europe to resist 
med attack. Now, the United States is the greatest producer of arms. 
e have that to contribute. It seems to me that we would not be carry- 
z out the obligation to develop “individual and collective capacity to 
sist armed attack” unless we contribute that element which we have 
the largest measure. 


Mr. GortscHatk: We are at least under obligation to consider what 
> will do with regard to military aid if the Senate accepts the Atlantic 
ct. 

[ should like to raise the question of what kind of military aid we 
ght give. What would be the most effective kind of aid which ought to 
given in view of the military situation and the needs of our allies and 
our own needs? 


Mr. Wricut: I noticed that the Times this morning spoke of giving 


3 The North Atlantic Treaty, promising mutual assistance in case of an armed 
ack upon one of the signatories, was signed on April 4, 1949, and is now pending 
ion by the United States Senate. The pact was signed by representatives of twelve 
ions: the United States, Canada, Denmark, Portugal, Iceland, Britain, France, 
ly, the Netherlands, Norway, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 

Article 5 of the Treaty goes on to say: “The parties agree that an armed attack 
linst one or more of them in Europe or North America shall be considered an 
ack against them all; and consequently they agree that, if such an armed attack 
urs, each of them, in exercise of the right of individual or collective self-defense 
ognized by Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, will assist the party 
parties so attacked by taking forthwith, individually and in concert with the 
er parties, such action as it deems necessary, including the use of armed force, 
restore and maintain the security of the North Atlantic area. 

‘Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a result thereof shall immedi- 
ly be reported to the Security Council. Such measures shall be terminated when 
Security Council has taken the measures necessary to restore and maintain inter- 
ional peace and security.” 
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certain finished products, manufactured tanks and rifles, and so ‘i 
certain raw materials to make it possible for European factories to m 

facture armaments, and technical assistance both, I gathered, of the st 
tegic nature and also of an industrial nature. I did not notice in t 
account a statement about capital goods; and it has occurred to me th 
possibly one of the things which we could best contribute would : 
machine tools and other equipment for European factories so that m 
could make their own armaments in greater degree than they can not 


Mr. Hicxerson: We are committed to the principle, as I said; and i 
the opinion of the Executive branch of the government that the Uni) 
States can best carry out its obligations under the Pact and make its mi 
effective contribution through the enactment and carrying-out of 
proposed military assistance program. Our aid would take three for 
to the free countries of Western Europe. A relatively small but imports 
amount of dollar aid to increase military production programs of | 
European nations themselves. That will take the form of raw materi 
machinery, and various things to enable them to put plants not no 
use to effective employment in producing their own military requ: 
ments. Next, there would be a direct supply of arms and equipment 
help accelerate the strengthening of their defense capabilities. A) 
finally, there would be the provision of United States’ technical ¢ 


training assistance. 


Mr. Wricut: I should think that the kind of aid which we give is v 
important. There is the question of increasing the defense of Eur 
without aid which would be interpreted by the Soviet Union as be 
provocative. Doubtless we can assume—in fact, the Soviets have said 
that they regard the whole enterprise of the Atlantic Pact and aid un: 


* President Truman has asked Congress to appropriate $1,450,000,000 to be sp 
as military aid during the coming fiscal year. Of this amount, $1,130,000,0 
sought to augment the military strength of the signatories of the North Atla 
Pact. The remainder of the money is asked for Greece, Turkey, and possibly o: 
countries. The three principal headings under which the money is to be spent : 

1. End products of military equipment, including spare parts, ammunition, , 

automotive equipment. 

2. Raw materials to enable existing factories in Western Europe to resume. 

duction of military equipment, such as small arms, automobiles, and tr 

3. Technical assistance, a relatively inexpensive commodity but considered 

some planners as perhaps the most important of the three (New York Tii 
June 19, 1949). 
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is being a design for aggression by the West against them. We cer- 
aly do not want to encourage that point of view, however much that 
y be based upon propaganda rather than sound analysis. But I should 
nk that types of aid which would be provocative to the minimum, 
ich, to the least possible extent could be interpreted as being designed 
-aggression—for example, air bases, might be provocative or a large 
ply of bomber airplanes might be looked upon as provocative—I sup- 
se that that kind of aid might be minimal. 


Mr. Hickerson: That is, of course, true. Those factors will, of course, 
fully taken into account if Congress enacts the proposed legislation. 


Mr. GorrscHak: Under this program already Congress is being asked 
appropriate one billion, five hundred million dollars for one year. 
yw long do you suppose that this is going to last? Will we be asked to 
rease that or to continue it over a long period of years? 


Mr. Hicxerson: It would be very pleasant if anybody could say, “This 
ogram will last one year, and then everybody will be secure, and it will 
t be necessary to continue it.” 

Jnfortunately, nobody is in the happy position of being able to give 
y such assurance. The proposed program is an interim emergency pro- 
im for one year. I would be lacking in frankness if I did not state my 
‘sonal opinion that it will be necessary for the program to continue in 
sequent years. How long? We do not know. 

We hope, however, that the first year will probably be the most ex- 
asive year. There can be no assurance of that. That will depend, of 
irse, in a very great degree to the extent to which the tension is relaxed 
1d to the extent to which everybody feels secure. That again depends 
marily upon the attitude of the U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Wricut: We can be pretty certain from our experience in Greece 
d Turkey and our experience with ECA in Western Europe itself that 
s program is going to have to last more than one year. We are in a 
tation of an unstable equilibrium of power in a disturbed world; and 
- United States is going to have to give aid for a considerable period 
time. 

Mr. GorrscHaLk: Obviously this program, gentlemen, is a preventive 
»gram. It is based upon the assumption that this is the way to avoid 
orld War III. I would like to raise the question of whether military 
|is the best way to avoid World War III? 
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Mr. Hicxerson: Military aid, of course, cannot alone make Eur 
secure. Everybody agrees that a clear priority must be given to contin 
economic recovery. Western Europe is recovering economically. We | 
lieve that inaugurating the proposed program will accelerate econo 
recovery because it will make the people feel more secure and ena 
them to recover economically. It is very difficult to expect people to : 
vest money in factories if they are constantly looking over their sit 
ders toward the East. 


Mr. Wricut: We must build up the morale of Europe. I think tt 
that is a prime necessity. I recall, in this connection, a statement wh 
Winston Churchill made in his address of some weeks ago in wh 
he said that the balance of power in the world depended upon 
American possession of the atom bomb, set off against the vast milita 
resources of Russia, which at the time were capable, he thought, of ov) 
running Western Europe and going to the Channel. The fcnily reas; 
that they did not use them, as he said, was because they were afraid! 
the American atom bomb. If he is right (and I do not know whether | 
view conforms to that of all military experts), it is a very unstable H 
ance of power; and it seems to me that, if he is right, a building-up of t 
capacity of Western Europe to resist, by arms, would stabilize t 
situation.” | 


Mr. Hicxerson: Surely we know that weak, undefended coun 
invite aggression; and I agree with you that the best thing that we can) 
is to contribute to the building-up of the strength of our allies in ore 
to help prevent World War III. | 


Mr. Wricut: Of course there is another aspect. As ECA succeeds, 
Western Europe becomes more economically revived, and as Commut: 
propaganda recedes constantly in its danger, there may be even grea: 
danger of a military invasion from the East. The Soviets may have hop 
to take over Western Europe by propaganda. In proportion as they 
that that is not possible, they may begin to contemplate actual milit; 
invasion. And, therefore, it seems to me quite likely that military 
is a necessary complement to ECA. 


Mk. Gorrscuatk: Any calculation on this must take into account t 


5 Winston Churchill, speaking in Boston on March 31, 1949, said, in part: “I 
not conceal from you the truth as I see it. It is certain that Europe would havell 
communized and London under bombardment some time ago but for the detert 
of the atomic bomb in the hands of the United States. . . .” 
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ngers—the danger of provoking the Russians so that the action, which 
w is feared, will rush them into taking the feared action, as opposed 
the danger of being unprepared in the event that they become aggres- 
e without provocation. 

( assume that the advocates of this military assistance program have 
cen those calculations into account. What I should like to know is how 
you calculate the degree of provocation that this might bring to bear 
on Russia? 


Mr. Hickrrson: You are dealing with imponderables there. Wright 
$ just suggested that the Soviet Union might well regard economic 
overy in Western Europe as sufficiently provocative to cause them to 
rch. I think that it is clear that if we accept that interpretation, there 
not much hope for us. 

We must take into account the attitude in the Soviet Union, and else- 
vere, of any proposed action which we contemplate taking; but we 
ist also weigh it against the yardstick of what is right and what is 
isonable. If we are convinced that that action is right and reasonable 
d squarely within the framework of the United Nations Charter, then 
hink that we have no alternative but to go ahead. 


Mr. Wricut: Of course, if we could get inside the Politburo and 
ow exactly how all the members were thinking, it would be a lot 
ier to frame our policy. That, I suppose, is the calculated risk aspect. 
e have to figure out how the Soviets are /zkely to react in order to 
ike our program as clearly as defensive and as little provocative 
we can. 


Mr. GorrscuaLk: But we know from the history of the past aggres- 
ns of Russia (if “aggressions” is the right word) that what they have 
ne is proceeded in a piecemeal fashion—one nation, preferably a small 
d neighboring nation, at a time. Is it not conceivable that this program 
one for all and all for one, in the Atlantic Pact, now to be further 
plemented by military aid, is going to make that piecemeal program 
possible by indicating that you cannot gobble up one piece at a time— 
it you have to attack us all if you are going to attack any part of us? 


Mr. Wricut: The Soviets actually have not invaded any territory 
sept where there was some Communist party. In the case of Czecho- 
vakia, for instance, there was an internal coup, which may have been 
tly stimulated from outside. Of course, that raises the question wheth- 
anything we can do to build up the morale as well as the economic 
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stability of Western Europe, thereby minimizing the aid which t 
Soviets would have from a domestic Communist party in the counts 
may not ward off the danger of military attack. 


Mr. Hicxerson: But these things are interrelated. Since West 
Europe has begun to recover with our help, in every election, which 4 
been held in Western Europe, the Communist party has lost strengt 
We need to give these people confidence to help them continue alo; 
the path to economic recovery and security. And I think that this pt 
posed program is one of the most effective contributions which we 


make. We call it “waging the peace.” | 


Mr. GortscHaLk: That answers in part the question of what you | 
about fifth columns and pro- -Communists, pro-Russians, inside t 
countries which are not only in the Atlantic Pact but also in the i 
behind the Iron Curtain. But that does not answer the question of h 
effective Russian military might is at the present moment. Do we ha 
any accurate information on that? How can we cope with that? | 


Mr. Hicxerson: In regard to Russian military might, all I can tell y 
is that the Soviet Union and its satellites have at least six million r 
under arms. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: And that is a carefully calculated figure? 


| 


Mr. Hicxerson: It is a carefully calculated figure; and it is the thi 
which troubles Western Europe. 


Mr. Wricut: That raises the question of our strategy in this matt 
At the present time that six million is far superior to anything wh) 
there is in Western Europe. 


Mr. Hicxerson: And America. 


Mr. Wricut: Or America. Can we, within a reasonable time, with 
the time in which the Soviets might be sufficiently recovered so ti 
they felt they could march—can we even by the most effective milit! 
aid—build up a Western Europe which could defend itself? 


Mr. Hicxerson: Naturally it would be a long-term project to bu 
up and equip a force capable of coping with six million armed m 
On the other hand, if the six million armed men do not march, our t} 
is relatively easier. If, through the Atlantic Pact and through our polis 
in the free world, we can Atos it clear that an armed aac will be i 
by collective defense, prompt and effective, perhaps they will not maa 
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[f, at the same time, we can slowly, steadily, gradually help build up the 
military posture of our friends, we can restore their confidence, help 
them continue their economic recovery, and create a situation in which 


attack will be less likely and less profitable. 


Mr. Wricur: It seems to me that if we are going to build up the 
morale of Western Europe, we have to convince the Russians that we 
are embarked upon a program which, in case there was attack, would set 
the line well to the east of the Rhine. If the Western European coun- 
tries think that our policy is one of retreat in depth, yielding Western 
Europe to a possible invasion, and then gathering behind that line, 
behind the Pyrenees or in the British Isles, and eventually winning, as 
World War I was won, we certainly, by such a program, would not build 
up the morale of France or the Low Countries. What they want is not 
occupation and liberation but a defense against occupation. 


Mr. Hickerson: I completely agree with you. Perhaps the best state- 
ment on that point was made by General Bradley in his Army Day 
speech of last April 5. In the course of that speech he stated: “Without 
Western Europe, the New World would stand alone, an island of em- 
battled freedom in a hostile and despotic world. Although the North 
Atlantic Pact is an agreement on policy for our common defense, it is 
evident that that policy without power is like law without enforcement. 
I know of no other expenditure that can produce greater security at a 
more reasonable cost than investment in timely defense of the borders 
of Western Europe.” 

Mr. GortscHaLk: I can imagine, however, some senator arising and 
saying, “I think the best way to secure the West is to give more money 
for Marshall Aid and not to give money for military aid.” 

Can we afford both Marshall Aid and military aid? 


Mr. Hicxerson: The National Resources Board says that the impact 
on our economy of the proposed military aid program would be negli- 
gible. The cost for the first year (and I repeat, we hope that that will 
be the most expensive year) is one billion, four hundred and fifty million 
dollars. If you look at that in terms of cost in steel, copper, and scarce 
materials (which are becoming, incidentally, relatively more plentiful), 
it is a negligible proportion, approximately one-half of 1 per cent. It is 
well within our capacity, according to the Executive branch of the 
government. 

Mr. Wricut: Of course, some of the military aid, if it goes into capital 


| 
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goods for building up various types of factories, would also add to the} 
economic development of Western Europe. The two are not entirely; 
mutually exclusive. But it is a very important point to emphasize that} 
we do not want to reduce our economic program. And, as I understand 
the military aid, the modest military aid program will not cut away from) 
the Marshall Plan aid. 

Mr. Gorrscuatk: As I understand you gentlemen, then, you think; 
that, though there are risks involved, the program on the whole pre-; 
sents advantages which we cannot overlook. 

Let me raise, however, another point. There is a danger of diplomatic} 
complications other than those complications with Russia. There is, i 


example, the problem of creating an arms race which will take away 
from many of our allies, as well as from ourselves and Russia, the 
economic potential for peaceful purposes, for commodity production. 
And I wonder whether this problem of arms race would not be in itself 
a sufficient argument to induce some senators to vote against the program. 


Mr. Wricut: I want to say that this is the aspect which gives me the! 
greatest concern. I have studied the history of wars and their formation, 
and I must say that an arms race is a dangerous thing. There was an arms| 
race started when the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance faced each 
other in 1907 and 1908 before World War I; and that arms race then led 

_to World War I. Arms races are dangerous things, and if the Soviets) 
respond to military aid by increasing their armaments even more (as 
they well may), we may have an arms race. That is, I suppose, a risk 
which we must calculate; but I must confess that I look to it, especially 
in a bipolar world, with a good deal of concern. 


Mr. Hicxerson: I can only say that the disparity between the six 
million men which they now control and the forces of the free countries 
of Western Europe is so great that they would hardly be justified in 
regarding the modest program contemplated, which is based on the exist- 
ing strength of the Western European countries—their military forces— 
as provocation for an arms race. We have no intention of promoting an 
arms race. The United States government and the free countries of 
Western Europe stand ready to discuss limitation and reduction of arms 
at any time that the Soviet Union is ready to do that on fair terms. 

Mr. Wricut: Well, let us make certain that our aid is of a defensive 
character—that it emphasizes defensiveness and not any possible aggres- 
siveness. There is some difficulty in that because, while we do not have 
the six million men, of course the things in which we do excel are air- 
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lanes, atom bombs—these very expensive capitalized weapons—which 
ure, by their very nature, somewhat aggressive in character. 


| Mr. Gortscuatk: But we are already in an arms race, Hickerson 
seems to imply, and it is up to us to try to catch up because we are a 
oad second. 

Mr. Hicxerson: You surely have not forgotten that we proposed a 
somplete program for the control of atomic energy and atom bombs 
which was accepted by all the interested countries except the Soviet 
Union and her satellites. 


Mr. Wricut: This raises the question of the relation of this program 
o the United Nations. Now I know that the Atlantic Pact is recog- 
uized under Article 51 of the UN Charter, and it refers to the continued 
utilization of institutions of the United Nations for consultation on gen- 
sral world affairs. I am wondering, however, whether there is not a 
danger that the very fact of a special organization with its council, which 
ncludes three of the great powers, will not have a tendency to detract 
yttention from the United Nations and to a certain extent by-pass it.® 


Mk. Hicxerson: There is no intention that the council set up under the 
North Atlantic Pact shall in any way infringe upon the prerogatives and 
‘ights of the UN Security Council. The Pact is fully and completely 
ntegrated with the United Nations. 

The proposed military assistance program is to further the principles 
und the purposes of the Charter of the United Nations by increasing the 
capabilities of free countries to resist armed attack—not to attack any- 
yody else but to resist armed attack. The program is in the interests of 
he United States in helping to preserve the peace and the American 
way of life. 

Mar. GorrscHaLk: Security is a psychological, economic, and military 
condition which comes from a calculation, as nearly exact as possible, of 
he risks of provocation as against the advantage of being reasonably 
yrepared for any war emergency. 


6 Article 51 of the United Nations Charter provides: “Nothing in the present 
Yharter shall impair the inherent right of individual or collective self-defense if an 
med attack occurs against a Member of the United Nations, until the Security 
Youncil has taken the measures necessary to maintain international peace and se- 
urity. Measures taken by members in the exercise of this right of self-defense shall 
e immediately reported to the Security Council and shall not in any way affect the 
uthority and responsibility of the Security Council under the present Charter to 
ake at any time such action as it deems necessary in order to maintain or restore 
nternational peace and security.” 


ORIGINS OF MODERN RUSSIA* 
By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


: | 
IN THIS set of talks on Russia we are going to try to get at the facts 


to see what the facts are, and to understand what they mean. This will no 
be easy, because so many of these facts are in dispute. So I will start wit 
one fact which looks like a simple one and is certainly a big one and is als 
one of these rare facts on which the Russians and the rest of the worl 
agree. It seems to be generally agreed that the Bolshevik revolution o 
1917 was a pretty complete break in Russian history. Communist Russian 
rejoice in this break; non-Communist outsiders deplore it; but bot 

alike seem to take it for granted that the break was so extreme that, fon 
practical purposes, in trying to understand Russia as she is today, you can 
start from 1917 and ignore Russia’s pre-Communist past. 


No “Clean Cut” in 1917 


This is an important point of agreement between Communists and 
non-Communists, as you will see; and, if they were right about it, that 
would save us a lot of trouble. But are they likely to be right? If we look at 
Russia with the historian’s eye instead of the ideologist’s, we shall be 
suspicious of the notion that Russia can have made a clean cut with hen 
past either in 1917 or at any other date. To get rid of one’s past is as dif- 
ficult for a people as it is for a person. Think of some familiar breaks in 
the histories of some of the western peoples: the French Revolution, the 
American War of Independence, or our own English Civil War. Of 
course nobody would deny that these were epoch-making events; but, if 
we tried to make French history begin afresh at 1789, or American al 
1775, or English at 1642, what nonsense we should be making of it: 
We would not be giving ourselves the chance of understanding the firs! 
thing about the course of events after those conventional dates. In fact 
it is safe to say that, if we take too seriously the claim that every revolutior 
makes to be a new departure, we make it impossible for ourselves to un 
derstand the facts at all. So, if we want to understand present-day Russia 


* Originally broadcast by the Third Programme of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
Reprinted by special permission (Listener, July 17, 1948). 
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ve must start by looking at her in the light of her past history, however 
arge the date 1917 may loom in our way. 

A glance back into Russia’s past history will bring us straight to the 
eart of the matter for we shall find that Russia’s historical background 
3a different one from ours. In England, when we say “history,” we 
isually mean just the history of one fraction of mankind during the last 
en or twelve hundred years. We mean the history of western Christen- 
lom since the Dark Ages—the history of that small minority of the 
juman race who at the present day are Catholics and Protestants (or any- 
vay ex-Catholics and ex-Protestants). Russia does not come into this 
istorical picture of ours, because the Russians are part of the non- 
vestern majority of the world’s inhabitants. Russia belongs to the other 
ranch of Christendom from ours—the eastern branch, which is the elder 
ister of western Christendom, and which, in its own eyes, is the sole 
epresentative of Orthodoxy against western Christian schismatics (as 
Nestern and Eastern Orthodox Christians call each other). By 1917, 
Zastern Orthodox Christianity had been the established religion of Rus- 
ia for more than a thousand years. After 1917, it was disestablished and 
enalised. Atheism, as you know, is an article in the creed of com- 
nunism. But a creed is easier to change than an attitude of mind. The 
ulers of Russia have suddenly become atheists instead of adherents of 
Shristianity, but they are still, in their own eyes, the sole representatives 
f Orthodoxy in an otherwise benighted world.Before 1917 the westerners 
vere damned in Orthodox Russian eyes because they had inserted into the 
Nicene Creed the unauthorised additional dogma that the Holy Ghost 
rroceeded from the Son as well as from the Father; since 1917 the same 
vesterners are damned in the same Russian eyes because they are capital- 
sts instead of being Communists. 

The point is that the wretched westerners are still damned, though 
ow on a different indictment. Creeds may come and go, but the thing 
hat matters, lasts: for the Russians, whatever their shibboleth of Ortho- 
loxy may be, the West is always wrong and Russia always right. This is 
very human feature in the Russian state of mind, and we ought to be 
ble to understand it completely, because it is just what we feel our- 
elves—only, as we see it, of course, it is the other way round: in our eyes, 
tussia, whether eastern Christian or Communist, is always wrong, and 
he West, whether western Christian or agnostic, is always right. 

In the light of Russia’s non-Western Orthodox Christian past, let us 
90k again at the conventional account of the Russian Revolution of 1917. 
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The Russians and their western critics agree in putting it this way: 
before 1917 Russia was a “capitalist” country; in 1917 she became a| 
“Communist” one. But really this is a most misleading version of the 
recent history of this great ex-Eastern Orthodox Christian country; for 
“capitalism” and “Communist” are, both alike, western notions, and) 
their very names have been coined by western ideologists. They are| 
peculiar products of our western history—of the western industrial revo-| 
lution to be precise. But there was never any home-grown industrial) 
revolution in Russia or in any other Eastern Orthodox Christian coun-| 
try, and the Russians would never have dreamt of such ideas as “capital-| 
ism” or “communism” if we westerners had not put them into Russian) 
heads. “Capitalism” and “communism” are western exports, and on non- 
western soil like Russia’s they are exotic growths. | 

Then why on earth has Russia ever saddled herself with a capitalism) 
made-in-Holland and a communism made-in-Germany, one after the 
other? The answer is, I believe, that she has adopted both these alien 
western ways of life in self-defence, because, for the last six hundred! 
years, she has been under constant—and constantly increasing—pressure 
from the west, and has learnt, by painful experience, that her only chan 
of keeping the west at bay lies in fighting the west with the west’s own} 
weapons. 


Russian View of European History | 


It is notorious that this was the motive for the introduction of canine 
ism into Russia, if by “capitalism” we mean, as in fact we do, the way of! 
life that first established itself in Holland, England and the other leading: 
countries of western Christendom towards the close of the seventeenth: 
century, after the end of the western wars of religion. The salient features: 
of this “bourgeois” civilisation, as the Communists nickname it, have: 
been, in politics, parliamentary government coupled with the ascendency, 
of the middle class; in economics, free enterprise coupled with mechani- 
sation; and, in the things of the spirit, scientific investigation coupled: 
with religious agnosticism. These characteristics of our modern western’ 
capitalist society have an inner connection with each other. Our modern: 
western science is empirical and experimental; its discoveries therefore: 
lend themselves readily to practical application in the realm of tech- 
nology; and technology churns out weapons as well as inoffensive tools. 
By the seventeenth century the application of western science to rested 
armaments, though still in its infancy, had already produced sufficient 
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fect to give Russia’s two western Christian neighbours, Poland and 
weden, the upper hand over Russia in war. At that moment the Russian 
mperial throne at Moscow was inherited by a boy who combined the 
aechanical gifts of a George Stephenson or an Edison with the business 
bility of a Henry Ford and the political genius of a Mustafa Kemal. 
eter the Great saved Russia from military conquest at the hands of the 
vest by making her over into what looked superficially like a western 
ountry; and if Peter had not turned up, Russia would certainly have 
aved herself by finding some other revolutionary leader to do for her 
nore or less what Peter actually did. At the end of the seventeenth cen- 
ury Russia really had no choice; she had to westernise herself or go 
inder; and, as between these two disagreeable alternatives, she opted for 
vesternisation—because, like every other country, she was, always had 
een, and still is, quite determined not to go under. 

Does not this story of Russia’s adoption of the modern western 
bourgeois” way of life at the close of the seventeenth century throw 
ight on her adoption of another western way of life in 1917? In the 
wentieth century, as in the seventeenth, Russia was being threatened 
vith destruction by the superior military technique of her western 
dversaries, and, once again, she administered to herself an injection of 
vestern technology as a homoeopathic cure. But why, you may ask, was 
senin’s revolution needed by Russia when she had had Peter the Great’s 
evolution already? Was not one dose of western civilisation enough to 
nable Russia to hold her own against the west till kingdom come? 
No, unfortunately for the non-western majority of mankind, it is not 
ossible to catch up with the west once for all in the arena of technology. 
tven when a non-western people has caught up with the west for the 
noment by a superhuman effort, it has to go on making superhuman 
fforts in order to keep up with her after that. For, since the seventeenth 
entury, western technology has been forging ahead at an ever acceler- 
ting pace. Thanks to Peter the Great’s work Russia was still able to 
old her own against the western war-lord Napoleon. But by 1914 Russia 
vas once more threatened by a superior western technology in the hands 
f German militarists, as she had been threatened by the same weapon 
n the hands of Swedish militarists two hundred years earlier; and 
.enin’s prophylactic was the same as Peter the Great’s, except that 
.enin took stronger measures in face of a sharper crisis. When Peter 
owed the dragon’s tooth seed of western technology on Russian soil, he 
ust scratched the surface with a peasant’s hoe; when Lenin did his sow- 
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ing, he used a mechanical tractor and ploughed deep. Compared to 
Lenin’s ploughing, Peter’s hoeing was child’s play. But the cause and 
purpose of the two operations was the same. 

Russia has been running her desperate race with western technology) 
for three hundred years now. In her latest westernising revolution—th 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917—she turned her whole life upside-dow. 
and now, in spite of that, her hopes of getting even with western tech 
nology have been disappointed for the second time in recent history 
After the Battle of Poltava in 1709, when Peter the Great’s now western: 
model Russian army had defeated the Swedes, the Russians had said t 
themselves: “Now we can take it easy.” And then our western tech 
nology made another great leap ahead in the nineteenth century, an 
Russia, caught napping by it, suffered in consequence her tremendous 
defeat at Germany’s hands in the first world war. This proof of the in 
adequacy of Peter the Great’s lesser revolution showed the necessity for} 
Lenin’s greater one; and the Communist revolution did, for a moment 
appear to have done the trick. Between 1917 and 1940, a communised 
Russia was industrialising herself full blast, and this superhuman effort 
seemed to have reaped its reward when Germany invaded Russia againt 
for the second time in one lifetime—for this time the story had a dif 
ferent ending. Instead of ending in a Peace of Brest-Litovsk, it ended int 
the victory at Leningrad and the storming of Berlin. “Now we cam 
really breathe easy,” said the Russians to themselves, “for this time we 
have really got even with western technology. Our victory over Germany 
is the proof.” But once again the Russians have been disappointed. They; 
had hardly time to congratulate themselves on at last being up to date 
before hearing the news that the Americans had discovered the know, 
how of the atom bomb. Western technology had made another mighty 
leap forward—leaving Russia almost as far behind as if she had never 
competed in the race. 

The west is about as awkward a neighbour for Russia as Russia is fos 
us. It is in the interests of the majority of mankind—who are neither 
Russians nor westerners—that these two formidable ex-Christian soci 


eties should kiss and be friends; but that is not so easily done in a quarre? 
that is a ten- or twelve-century-old story. This ancient rivalry betweert 
the two halves of Christendom has given each of us a sense of our mis: 
sion, and a belief in our destiny, which are spurs to endeavour but are 
also menaces to peace when they clash. And our two outlooks do clad 


because each is based on an identical claim to be the sole legitimate heii 
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Israel and Greece and Rome, and each of us assumes that our cultural 
fitage entitles us as the Chosen People to impose our own brand of 
vilisation on the rest of the world. . 
Russia has been self-conscious about her mission in the past. When 
€ Turks subjugated the Orthodox Christian peoples of Asia Minor 
id south-eastern Europe in the fourteenth century, and crowned their 
nquests by capturing Constantinople itself in 1453, Russia found her- 
lf the sole surviving independent Orthodox Christian country of any~ 
jportance. This gave Russia a unique position, responsibility, and 

stiny in Russian eyes. The first Rome on the Tiber had long since 

len into the hands of the Western Christian schismatics; the second - 
ame, founded by Constantine on the shores of the Bosphorus, had_ 
yw succumbed to the Muslim unbelievers; but Moscow, the third 
yme, still stood inviolate—a totalitarian State which was the guardian 
“Orthodox doctrine and the mistress of the Orthodox Church—and 
oscow’s kingdom could have no end, for, if Moscow fell likewise; who ~ 
ould be left to be the guardian of Orthodoxy? And had not Christ | 
omised that his true Church should never be blotted out? 
The Marxian church which has been orthodox in Russia since 1917 © 
es not see history in these terms. But I most sincerely believe that one ~ 
nnot begin to understand Russia’s present attitude towards the west 
ithout seeing it in its historical setting. Hating! and despising our 
eology, she is compelled to adopt our technique in order to be able to 
lfl her duty of safeguarding for the human race her precious heirloom 
Orthodoxy. Call it orthodox Communism or orthodox Christianity, 
s not this been the attitude of our sister civilisation ever since we-each 
tricated ourselves, so many centuries ago, from the ruins of our com- 
gn parental home, the Roman Empire? 


e Rounp Tasre, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
ge data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
ponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
¢ supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
ot to be considered as representing the opinions of the Round TABLE speakers. 
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